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PREFACE. 



The present work is bas^d apon the Author's *' Progressiye 
English Grammar" and *' Grammatical Analysis." It is 
not, howeyer, intended merely to serve as an introduction 
to these more elaborate works. It differs from them rather 
in the class of schools, than in the grade of pupils, for 
which it is designed. It aims at providing a Common- 
School Gbammae which shall be fully abreast of the latest 
developments of the science, and at the same time thoroughly 
practical and simple in its mode of treating the subject. 
While these "Outlines" are sufficient for the wants of the 
pupil, the teacher will find it advantageous to consult the 
fuller explanations given in the corresponding chapters of 
the larger works. 



W. 8. D. 



Dbeohobn College, 
Apnl 1867. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



1. Orammar is the science of Speecli; and Speech 
is thought expressed in words. 

(a) The system of words used hy a particular nation to 
express thought constitutes the Language of that nation. 

2. English Orammar treats of the words in the 
English Language, ^s they are combined in express- 
ing thought. Words so arranged as to express a 
complete thought form a Sentence. Grammar 
therefore deals with words as they are arranged in 
sentences. 

3. If in the sentence " Mammon led them on/' 
we select the word them^ there are three things 
which Grammar teUs us about it : firat^ what kind of 
word it is : second j what /orm it is in : third, why it 
is in that form. 

4. Hence arise the three great divisions of 
Grammar : — 

I. Classification ; or the arrangement of words 

in classes, according to their kinds : 
II. Inflection; or the changes which words 

undergo, to express different relations : 
III. Syntax; or the laws which determine what 
forms of words are required in certain 
relations. 
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PART L— CLASSIFICATION. 

6. Words are arranged in classes, according to 
the work they do in sentences. 

(a) Thus all words used to assert are put in one class ; 
all words nsed to JMm^ things, in another; all words 
used to describe things, in a third, etc., etc. ; and as the 
same word may be used to do different kinds of work in 
different sentences, it may at one time belong to one 
. class, at another time to another. 

6. There are eight separate classes, or kinds of 
words. And as every word must belong to one or 
other of these classes, they are called The Parts of 
SpeecL 



Chapter I. — The Parts op Speech. 

7. The Parts of Speech are : — 

1. The Verb. 5. The Adverb. 

2. The Noun. 6. The Preposition. 

3. The Pronoun. 7. The Conjunction. 

4. The Adjective. 8. The Interjection. 

8. Definition I. Verbs make statements; as, 
Horses run. Sugar is (sweet). 

(a) The word Verb means " word " (Latin, verbvm) ; 
and this part of speech is so called because it is the word, 
the most important word in every sentence. There 
can be no sentence without a verb. The verb always 
asserts that something does (so and so), or that some- 
thing is (so and so). Hence we may extend the defi- 
nition and say that ** Verbs make statements about 
doing and being." 
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Exeroiie 1. 

Add verbs, idling what thefoUawing things do. 

1. The boy 2. The girl 8. Birds 

4. Fish 6. The smith 6. Fire 

7. Dogs 8. The clock 9. The gun 

10. The sun 11. The wind 12. Kings 

Exeroise 8. 

Add verhSf telling aboiU thefoUoioing things beihq {something). 

1. The apple sour. 2. The grapes ripe. 8. 

James here yesterday. 4. The king glad. 

6. Soldiers . 6. The castle . 7. London . 

8. Pain . 9. The oak . 10. Victoria . 

11. Health . 12. The Hon . 

Exercise 8. 

Pick ovJt the Verbs. 

1. Tom cut his finger. 2. The wound bleeds freely. 8. 
The knife is red with blood. 4. The gardener fell from a 
high tree. 5. He lay on the ground for an hour. 6. They 
took him to the house. 7. He slept for three hours. 
8. When he awoke, he was in great pain. 9. The coachman 
struck the horse, and it kicked him. 10. The sky became 
clear, and the moon was bright 11. The flowers were 
beautiful. 12. He prayeth best who loveth best all things 
both great and small. ^ 

9. Definition II. Nonns name things; as, 

The gardener shot a hare in the garden. 

(a) The word Noun means ^^ name " (Latin, nomen). 
Eyerythinff we think or speak about — whether it be a 
person, a place, an animal, a substance, or a thought — 
must have a name. The words used to indicate the 
things we are speaking about, are called Nouns, or 
names. 
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Exercise 4. 
Mention the Names of things : 
1. In the schoolroom. 2. In the playgrotmd. 3. In the 
street. 4. In the house. 5. In the farmyard. 6. In the 
fields. 7. Name persons you know. 8. Places you haye 
seen, or heard about. 9. Animals you know, or have read 
about. 10. Things you have felt. 11. Days in the week. 
12. Months in the year. 

Exercise 5. 
Pick otU the Noims. 
1. The sun rises in the morning, and sets in the eyening. 
2. The moon and stars shine by night. 3. I went to 
London in April, and returned on the first Tuesday in May. 
4. The boy has gone to catch fish in the river. 5. The 
snow was deep on the hills last week. 6. The wind was 
yery keen on Thursday. 7. Two shepherds, caught in the 
storm, died from the cold. 8. Last Sunday, the clergyman 
preached a sermon on charity. 9. George is going to spend 
his holidays at Dresden, a town in Saxony. 10. Welling- 
ton finally defeated Bonaparte in the battle of Waterloo. 
11. The Emperor fled from the field as fast as his horse 
could carry him. 12. His nephew — ^the son of his brother 
Louis, King of Holland— now occupies the throne of France. 

Exereiie 6. 
On Nouvs and Vebbs. 



1. ^am« six things that run. 

2. „ „ „ grow. 

3. ,, „ „ bum. 



4. Tdl six. thiagB that houaes do, 

5. „ „ „ htnga „ 
6» 1} )i 1, doga „ 



10. Definition III. FronoimB stand for nouns ; 

as, Charles went to Paris with his mother and he 
came back without her, 

(a) The word Pronoun means " for, or instead of, a 
noun " (Lat., pro and nomen). In such a sentence as 
the example, the main use of the pronoun is to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of the same noun. 
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(6) Other pronouns, besides standing for nouns, also 
oonnect statements ; as, I have seen tne nuin whom we 
met yesterday. 

Exereise 7. 

Write Fbonouns/ot the Novm printed in Italica. 
1. James lent Mary James's book, and James told Mary 
that Mary must not lose the hook. 2. But Mary's cousin 
hid the book from Mary, so Mary could not return Jameses 
book to James. 3. George says that George has hurt 
George. 4. As John and Charles were walking by the 
river, John and Charles both fell into the river. 5. As 
George was catching a cricket-ball, George missed the ball; 
and the haU struck George on George's chin and made 
George's teeth cut George's tongue. 6. John Adams says 
of himself, " When John* was a boy, John used to study 
the Latin Grammar ; but the Latin Grammar was dull, and 
John hated the Latin Grammar." 7. ^^ John's* father was 
anxious to send John to college, and therefore John studied 
the Latin Grammar till John could bear the Latin Grammar 
no longer." 8. The master told the two brothers to tell the 
two brothers' father that thefatlier must get the two brothers 
new books. 9. The money, and this money\ the miser holds 
in the miser's coffers, might feed and clothe hundreds of the 
miser's brethren, and these brethren^ are in need. 10. The 
children, and the children^ had just come in from a walk in 
the snow, stood around the fire to warm the children. 11. 
The Earl mourns for the loss of a friend, and thatfriend-f 
the Earl loved very much. 1 2 . Philip's mother said to Philip^ 
** PhilipX must keep PhUip'sX clothes in better order." 

Exercise 8, 
Pick out the Fronouks, and say to what Nouns they relate. 

1. Men find plants where they least expect them. 2. 
The islanders made two heads of spears ; and after sharpen- 

* The teadier will require pronouns of the first person to he inserted 
here. t ReUtive pronouns are to he inserted here. 

X Pronouns of the seoond person are to he used here. 

a2 
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ing them on stones, they tied them to sticks which they 
found on the shore. 8. William said to Charles, " I am 
weary of your questions ; " and he ceased to trouble him. 
4. As soon as the travellers had refreshed themselves, 
they recommenced the ascent of the mountain, which, how- 
ever, proved higher than they had expected. 6. A boy who is 
always grumbling will loise the friends that he has, and will 
not make many new ones. 

6. Tell me what brings yon, gentle youth, to Bome : 
To make myself a schola^, sir, I come. 

7. The king took the hand of his earliest friend, and 
pressed it tenderly to his heart. 8. Nothing can be great 
which is not right. 9. My lords, I pray you to pause. 

10. Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see : 

1 1. Its glow by day^, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from Thee : 

12. Where'er we turn. Thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are Thine. 

11. Definition IV. Adjectives describe things ; 

aSy A mad dog bit three men on the London 
road. 

(o) The word Adjective means "added to" (Latin, 
adj to ; jactWj thrown). This part of speech is so called 
because it is added to nouns to describe the things which 
they name. Many things have the same name ; and in 
order to distinguish one thing from others of the same 
class, we add an adjective to express some quality by 
which it may be known. 

(6) Certain adjectives which merely point out things, 
or indicate the species to which they belong, are some- 
times placed in a separate class and called Articles; they 
are an or a, and &e» Article means **a little joint.' 
These words are so called because they have no meafiing 
unless when joined to a noun. Their function, however, 
is essentially the same as that of adjectives, with which, 
therefore, they should be classed. 
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■ 

ExerdBe 9. 

Insert suitable Adjeciiyeb. 

1. Wellington was general 2. Charles is — 

and young man. 3. rooms are cold in winter. 

4. The clergyman has books in his library. 5. Those 

that liye in houses should not throw stones. 6. The 

girl was watched by nurse. 7. I have been 

reading book. 8. slate which you gave me is 

broken. 9. man may lead a horse to the water, but 

won't make him drink. 10. There are boys in 

my form; but only of them are . 11. 

girl whom you saw yesterday has eyes. 12. Soldiers 

generally wear coats, and hats. 

Xxercise 10. 

IHck otU the Adjectives, arid name the things they describe. ] 

1. That little boy was cruel to his delicate sister. 2. 
Two old and ruinous houses have tumbled down in the 
High Street 3. He thinks himself a better man than his 
poor neighbours, because he has more money. 

4. She's up in yonder field. 
Mid the new-sown com. 

5. James the First of England was the sixth king of that 
name who had filled the Scottish throne. 6. Wise ministers 
and brave warriors flourished during Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. 7. The older of the men had a stem, savage, 
and wild aspect. 

8. He was a man of middle age; 

In aspect manly, grave, and sage. 

9. The sun was setting upon one of the rich glassy 
glades of the forest 

10. High sight It is and. haughty, while 
They dive into the deep deme. 

11. Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, wide- 
branched oaks, which had witnessed, perhaps, the stately 
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march of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled arms 
over a thick carpet of the most delicious greensward. 
12. Beneath the cavem'd cliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 

12. Definition Y. Adverbs describe aotions 
and qualities ; as, I have often climbed very steep 
hills. 

(a) The word Adverb signifies "to a word" (Tjatin, 
ad^ verhum). Primarily this part of speech is an adjunct, 
of the verh. It is also, however, attached to adjectives; 
and one adverb may be added to another. 

(h) Adverbs describe actions^ by showing how^ when, 
or where they are done. For this purpose they are 
joined to verbs. 

(c) Adverbs describe qualities^ by showing Jiow much 
of them is possessed. I or this purpose they are joined 
to adjectives, 

(d) Adverbs also describe adverbial descriptions^ by 
showing how much of them is applicable. For this 
purpose they are joined to other adverbs. 

Ezeroise 11. 

Insert suitable Advebbs. 

(how) (when) 

1. The youngest child died , . 2. Three boys 

(when) (where) (when) 

hit the mark . 3. The Queen will arrive , . 

(how much) 

4. These flowers are beautifuL 6. One of the men 

(how) (when) (how much) 

shot a rabbit , . 6. The lesson was learnt, 

(how) (how) 

. 7. The fire bums . 8. The ball was thrown 

where) (hew) « (when) 

, . 9. The Prince is to be married . 10. He 

(how much) (how) (how) 

speaks , that we can follow him. 11. 

(where) (how ma«h) (how) 

Grod is present 12. A old friend died 

where) (when) 
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Ezeroise 12. 

Pick out the Adverbs, and say what they describe, 

1. I have often wondered that he reads so badly. 2. He 
should have begun to learn sooner. 3. The Queen is 
expected to leave early to-morrow. 4. Sprmgs which do 
not constantly flow are called intermitting, and are caused 
by the reservoirs being imperfectly filled. 5. He said 
aloud, " leave the books here, go immediately, and return 
to-morrow." 6. I was glad enough to leave so cold a 
climate. 7. Here were whole fields filled with extremely 
rare, and very beautiful flowers. 8. The face of the 
country suddenly changed. 9. They annoyed us thus for 
some time ; but we very soon acquired so much skill that 
we no longer found them formidable. 10. The inhabitants, 
who were now nineteen hundred thousand, were then 
probably little more than half-a-million. 11. Without 
being positively short, he was still under middle height, and 
seemed already to have attained nearly his full growth. 
12. The dwellings, particularly those of the peasants, are 
of a very mean description ; they are mostly built of bricks, 
cemented together with mud. 

13. Definition Y I. Frepositioiis relate notions ; ' 

as, The groom ft^ accident struck him on the face 
with his whip. 

(a) The word Preposition means " a placing before" 
(Latin, pre, positio) ; and the part of speech is so called, 
because it ia placed before a noun or pronoun, to connect 
it with some other word. In the above example " by" 
relates '* accident" to " struck ; " " on " relates *' face," 
" with" relates ** whip," to the same word " struck." 

Exercise IS.; 
Insert suitable Prepositions. 

1. The boy put his books the top the table. 2. 

The north-west England is rich coal and iron. 3. 

The British Fleet sailed the Baltic the. command 
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Sir Charles Napier. 4. The prisoners marched • 

the ship, each two armed soldiers, their hands being 

bound chains. 5. As two men were walking 

the bridge, one them fell it - — the river, 6. 

He struck a stone, and died at once. 7. His companion 

fainted fright. 8. The whole the family were 

present Jane. 9. They met six, and separated a 

little ten. 10. He was determined to sail the 

strait, and if possible also the island. 11. Their house 

was attacked robbers the night. 12. A meteor 

flashed the sky, and was seen all us 

the same time. 

Ezercise 14. 
Pick Ota the Pbepobitions, a-nd say what they relate. 
1. The sight of the wreck gave rise to many dismal 
anecdotes. 2. The ground flies beneath their horses' feet ; 
gathering speed at every stride, they dash on towards that 
thin red streak topped with a line of steel. 3. The shock 
was but for a moment. 4. 1 might fill a volume with the 
reveries of a sea voyage. 6. The creaking of the masts 
was frightful. 6. Her yards would dip into the water. 7. 
Her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. 8. We 
have to glance over sixty years in as many minutes. 9. 
They got him up to his room without help and laid him 
down on his bed. 10. I could see persons dressed in 
glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, passing 
among the trees, lying down by the sides of fountains, 
resting on beds of flowers. 1 1. I gazed with inexpressible 
pleasure on those happy islands. 12. I saw nothing but 
the long, hollow valley of Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and 
camels grazing upon the sides of it. 

14. Definition YII. Conjnnctioiis connect 
statements ; as, Charles and Mary survived William ; 
but the others died young. 

(a) The word Conjunction means " a joining together" 
(Latin, eon, junctio). The conjunction often appears 
to join only two words, but even then it really joins 
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two itatements. Thus in the example, "Charles and 
Mary survived William," two statements are implied — 
Charles survived William, and Mary survived William ; 
and it is the conjunction *' and '' tnat makes it possible 
to combine these two statements in one. 

(6) Certain words {after, before, since, etc.) are used 
sometimes as prepositions, sometimes as conjunctions. 
They are prepositions when they are followed by a noun 
or pronoun only ; they are conjunctions when they are 
followed by a verb (statement) ; as. He came before me 
{prep.) ; but left before I was done {covj,), 

Zxeroise 15. 
Insert suitable Conjunctions. 

1. John James came yesterday; they did not 

remain long. 2. They took dinner they left. 3. My 

cousin came about an hour they went. 4. We 

separated the two roads meet. 5. Neither the brother 

the sister recognised us. 6. He is sure to succeed 

he persevere. 7. I shall not pmiish him, he has 

deserved it. 8. Don't walk too near the lake, you fall 

in. 9. His subjects hated him he was a bad man. 

10. Charles is not so old William ; William is 

taller Charles. 11. I shall not tell you you 

promise to keep it secret. 12. You must go 

send an apology ; they will be disappointed you 

do not appear, offended they hear from you. 

Exercise 16. 
Pick out the Conjunctions, and say what they connect. 

1. He trembled, but spoke not, as the crowd gazed upon 
him. 2. We shall begin whenever you raise your hand. 
8. I have the book somewhere, but I cannot remember 
where I put it. 4. Though this be madness, yet there is 
method in it. 5. He speaks so fast that I cannot follow 
him. 6. 1 shall not go until 1 am ordered. 7. We shall 
not come unless we are asked. 8. If 1 do not see the 
paper, 1 cannot send the news; and Philip will not g^ve 
me the paper, because he is not done with it ; I therefore 
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fear that you will be disappointed. 9. 1 have not received 
the letter, though I expect it every hour. 10. You must 
either come or send a substitute. 11. I cannot say whether 
he is a Frenchman or an Italian ; but I was toM that he 
was neither Dutch nor Danish. 12. It is often as difficult 
to be silent as to speak. 

15. Definition YIII. Intexjections express 
sudden feeling ; as, It is the same man, but, alasy 
how changed. 

(o) The word Jnter/ec^ion means "a throwing between" 
(Latin, interjectio) ; and the part of speech is so called 
because it interrupts the regular grammatical structure 
of the sentence to express some strong and suddenly 
conceived feeling or wish. 

Ezerdse 17. 

Pick out the Intekjections. 

1 . Begone, dull care. 2 . Hurrah, their helm s are gleaming. 
3. Oh, evil was the root. 4. Hark, hark, what means the 
trampling of horsemen in our rear. 5. They're gone, alas, 
and never to return. 6. Hurrah, the work is done. 7. 
Lo, all grow old and die. 8. What, will a man play tricks. 
9. Ah me, they little know I 10. Pshaw, 'tis but a trifle. 

11. Bravo, Highlanders, one cheer more for Glengarry. 

12. Hush; his work is done; he sleeps for ever I 

Ezercuie 18. 

Insert suitable Intebjectioks. 

1. , how came you here? 2. , I'm weary of 

thee. 3. , *tis a distant cry. 4. , let him advance. 

6. , he has run his race. 6. , stand close, some 

one approaches. 7. , and tempt me no more. 8. , 

to speak of such a thing. 9. , it moves me not. 10. 

, what a glorious scene. 11. , he advances. 12. 

, my men ; , for merry England. 
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16. The exercise of telling the part of speech of 
each word in a sentence is called Parsing (Latin, 
pars^ a part). 

PARSING: FIRST MODEL: SIMPLE CLASSIFICATION. 

" The minstrel gazed with wishful eye." 

The . . an adjective, because it pot»te 0M< "minstrel." 

minatrd . a noun, because it is the riame of a thing. 

gazed . . a verb, because it tells what the minstrel did. 

with . . a preposition, because it reiatea*' eye "to "gazed." 

wiahfid . an adjective, because it deacrihea "eye." 

eye . . a noun, because it is the name of a thing. 

Ezeroise 19. 

Pabsb the following sentences^ according to the First Model. 

1. The midnight brought the signal sound of strife. — 

Byron. 

2. The ante-chambers were crowded all night with lords 

and privy-councillors. — Macaulay. 

3. Of little comfort were the king's sons to the king. — 

Thackeray. 

4. The outer drawbridge has been lowered for Thuriot — 

Carlyle. 
6. The thunders bellowed over the wild waste of water. — 
W. Irving, 

6. The blow, from the fury of our passage, resounded 

terrifically. — De Quincey, 

7. Then o'er his pallid features glance 
Convulsions of ecstatic trance. — Scott, 

8. Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The morning from her mantle grey. — Byron. 

9. He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock. — 

Addison. 
10. To-day the vessel shall be launched. — LongfeUow. 
IL A murmuring whisper through the nunnery ran. — 

Tennyson. 
1 2. I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things' divine. — Couoper. 
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Chaptee II. — Subdivisions of the Parts of 
Speech. 

1. The Verb. 

17. According to their meaning, Verbs are either, 

I. Active, that is, assert about doing ; or, 
II. Suhstantive, that is, assert about being, 

18. Active Verbs are either, 

1. Transitive, expressing action that passes 
(Latin, transitus) from the doer to a receiver or 
suflferer ; as, The coachman struck the horse ; or, 

2. Intransitive, expressing action that does not 
pass to any receiver ; as, The workmen struck, 

(a) These examples show that the same verb may at 
one time be transitive, at another intransitive. 

(h) The word which names the receiver of an action, 
after a transitive verb, is called the Object 

19. The only true Substantive Verb is the verb 
to " be ; " as, God is good. 

(a) The verb to 6e in this sense, and all verbs that 
do not by themselves make complete statements, are 
called Incomplete Verhs^ and require to be followed by 
a Complement 

20. Table op Vekbs. 

-.r 1 C T T^ f !• TraiiMve, , . Birds build nests. 

Verbs J I.Don,o, |2.j„^„^^, . Birds fly. 

CII. Being, 3. JSuhstantive, , God is good. 

Ezerdse 20. 

Assign each Verb to its proper Class. 

1. Some murmur when their sky is clear. — Trench, 

2. We believe that He is, and that He is the rewarder of 

them that diligently seek Him. — English Bible* 
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3. Men must work, and women most weep, 

Though stormB be sadden, and waters aeep. — Kingsley. 

4. Honour travels in a strait so narrow 
Where one but goes ahreaat— Shakespeare, 

5. Eyery one is not able to stem the temptations of public 

life; and if he cannot conquer, he may properiy 
retreat — Johnson. 

6. Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime. — LongfeUoto, 

7. Let me die the death of the righteous. — English Bible. 

8. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. — Shakespeare. 

9. The Genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melan- 

choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough 
upon it. — Addison. 

10. And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite 

One truth is clear, " Whatever is, is right"— -.Pope. 

11. I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from 

their scabbards, to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with insult — Burke. 

12. For I in spirit saw thee move 

Thro' circles of the bounding sky. — Temvyson. 



2. The Vonn. 

21. Nouns are of two kinds, — 

I. Significant (called also Common). 
II* Accidental (called also Proper). 

22. I. Significant names are such as describe 
the things to which they are applied ; as, king, city. 

23. II. Accidental names are such as simply 
denote individual objects, without describing them ; 
as, Henry, London, 

24. The class of Significant Nouns includes, 
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besides simple class-names, two varieties which must 
be noted : — 

1. Collective names, which speak of several indi- 
viduals as one object ; as, regiment, fleet. 

2. Abstract names, which speak of qualities and 
actions as abstracted or separated from the things to 
which they belong; as, whiteness, health, riding, 
slaughter. 

(a) When Abstract Names are preceded by the inde- 
finite article an or a, they become simple class-names ; 
as, a health, a vice. 



26. Table of Nouns. 

r 1. Simple, . Man. 
I. BiONiFiCANT Names, . . •< 2. Collective, . Regiment 
C3. Abstract, . Ripeness. 

II. Accidental Names, . . Henry, London, Leviathan. 



Exercise 21. 
. Assign each l^oiys to its j>roper ChABa. 

1. Gardener, son, Henry. 

2. William, conquerer, duke, Normandy, king, England. 

3. Charles, Paris, capital, regiment, city. 

4. Lying, youth, a vice, tongue, wood. 

5. Leader, rebels, reward, head. 

6. A grass, virtue, train, Edinburgh. 

Exercise 22. 

Cfive a Significant Name for each ^owp of Accidental 

ifames. 

1. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth. 

2. Thames, Amazon, Ganges. 

3. London, Paris, Berlin. 

4. Henry VIII., Louis XIV., Charles IL, James VI. 

5. Marlborough, Wellington, Napoleon. 

6. Austria, Brazil, China. 
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3. The ProjLOTUL 

26. Thero are three kinds of Pronouns : 

I. Personal. II. Demonstrative. III. Eelative. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 

27. Personal Pronouns express the relation 
between the person who makes a statement, and 
the doing or being denoted by the verb. " / read," 
implies that the person speaking and the person 
reading are the same. " Ton read," *' he reads," 
imply that they are different. 

28. There are three Persons, — 

1. The First, which relates to the person speaking; 
as, / read. 

2. The Second, which relates to the person spoken 
to; as, yowread. 

3. The Third, which relates to the person spoken 
of; as, he reads, men read. 

The third person may be expressed either by a 
pronoun or by a noun. The first and second persons 
cannot be expressed without a pronoun. The proper 
Personal pronouns are therefore only those of the 
first and second persons. 

29. The First Personal Pronoun is /, which 
stands for and relates to the speaker. We stands 
for the speaker along with others. 

30. The Second Personal Pronoun is thou or you, 
which stands for and relates to the person addressed. 

31. The Third Personal Pronouns are he, she, it, 
which, as being properly demonstrative in their 
nature, will be discussed under the next head. 
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11. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

32. Demonfltrative Pronouns point out the 
persons or things spoken of, and stand for their 
names; as, The boy told his sister that he had 
caught her pony. 

33. The Demonstrative Pronouns are he and she, 
applied to persons; tV, applied to things; ihei/, 
applied both to persons and to things. 

34. The Demonstrative Adjectives, this, that, such, 
same, and yonder, and the Demonstrative Adverb so 
{= such), may be used without a noun expressed 
after them, and are then sometimes considered 
pronouns; as, "TAw is a sorry sight," "Whether 
he is a genius or not, he is considered so." 

(a) Certain pronooiis of indefinite reference are to be 
classed with the Demonstratives. They are one and 
they; as, One is seldom at a loss what to do with 
<me^8 money. They say, i,e,, people say, that the 
Emperor is ilL 

III. Relative Pronouns. 

35. Belative Pronouns are used to introduce 
clauses describing the things referred to ; as, The 
doctor [who attended him] is dead. The word 
naming the thing so described is called the correlative, 
or (since it generally precedes it in the sentence) 
the antecedent, of the relative pronoun. In the 
example, " doctor " is the correlative or antecedent 
of "who." 

(a) The relative toho^ in the above sentence, besides 
standing for the noon " doctor," serves also to connect 
the two clauses. 

36. The Relative Pronouns are who, which, what, 
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that, as, and hut; and certain compound forms of 
the first three, as whoso, what-so-ever, 

87. Who relates to persons ; which to the lower 
animals and things without life ; that, as, and but 
either to persons or to things. What relates to 
classes either of persons or of things. 

88i The Relatives who, which, and w?uit are also 
used to introduce questions, and are then called 
Interrogative Pronouns ; as, Who spoke ? 

IV. SiMi»LE AND Compound Pronouns. 

39. According to their form, Pronouns are classi- 
fied as, — 

I. Simple. II. Compound. 

40. Compound Personal, and Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns are formed by adding to the Simple Pronouns 
the affix self; as, mi/self, thyself, himself, itself 

41. Compound Relative Pronouns are formed by 
adding to the Simple Pronouns the affixes so, ever, 
and soever ; as, who-so, which-ever, whatsoever, 

42. Table of Pronouns. 

Simple. Compound. 

I. Personal, J ^st Person, . I Myself. 

l2d Pereon, . Thou, You, . Yourself. 

II. Demonbtra.- ( Definite, . . . He, She, &c., Himself. 
TiVB, . (Indefinite,. . One, . . . One's self. 

III. Relative {and Interrogative), Who, what ? Who-ever. 

Exercise 28. 

Assign each Pronoun to its proper doss, 

1. 1 hope you will ^ve me the book that I lent you. 2. 
The prince left his own carriage, and entered that of the 
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general. 3. One cannot always be snre of one's friends. 
4. As he entered the field there sprang up, about three yards 
from him, a large hare. 5. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. 6. What did the prisoner say? 7. Tell 
me what the prisoner said. 8. Blessed be the Lord, who 
hath not given us as a prey to their teeth. 9. Whosoever 
committeth sin transgresseth also the law. 10. The king, 
who is the head of the state, may withhold his consent from 
a measure which has passed both Houses of Parliament. 
11. He that committeth sin is of the devil. 12. They say 
that the Home Secretary will resign, which will breskk up 
the ministry. 

4. The Adjective. 

43. There are three kinds of Adjectives : — 

I. Demonstrative Adjectives. 
II. Adjectives of Quality. 
III. Adjectives of Qucfntity. 

I, Demonstrative Adjectives. 

44. Demonstrative Adjectives are such as point 
out a particular individual, or individuals, of a 
certain class ; as, The house, those men, this gold. 

46. The Demonstrative Adjectives are the^ thaty 
this; an ova; no; von^ yonder ; such, same; and 
sometimes which and what. 

46. The, and an or a, are commonly called 
Articles, from the circumstance that they have no 
meaning unless when joined (Latin, articulus, a 
joint) to Nouns (§ 11, I.), 

{a) The (commonly called the definite article) points 
out a particular individual, or group of individuals, of 
a certain class ; as, the apple = a particular apple, 
already referred to. 

(b) An or a (commonly called the indefinite article) 
points out the species or class to which a thing belongs ; 
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as, an apple = one, any one, of the class called '* apple." 
When no = not an, it is to be considered a negative 
article ; as, " he is a genius, but no scholar " = not one . 
of the class "scholars." 

47. This points to an object near the speaker; 
that to something more remote ; yon, yond, or yonder j 
to an object more distant still ; as, Keep this chair 
here, and put that one on this side of ^on table. 

II. Adjectives op Quality. 

48. Adjectives of Quality are such as limit the 
application of the noun by specifying some quality 
by which the thing referred to is distinguished from 
others of the same class ; as, A sweet apple ; an 
English queen. 

III. Adjectives op Quantity. 

49. Adjectives of Qaantity are such as specify 
how much of a thing, or how many things of a 
certain class are referred to ; as, many houses, 
twenty men, mtich gold. 

60. Quantity may consist (1.) 7n mass or bulk; 
(2.) In number, 

61. (1.) Quantity in Mass is expressed by such 
adjectives as mu^h^ little^ some^ all, no, etc.; as, 
much rain ; little wind ; no gold. 

62. (2.) Quantity in Number is expressed by the 
Numeral Adjectives, of which there are four 
classes : — 

A. The Cardinal Numerals, one, two, three, etc., 
which imply the whole number named ; as, The ten 
commandments. 

B. The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, third, 
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etc., which denote the place held by an object in 
a series or order ; as, The tenth commandment. 

C. The Indefinite Numerals ; as, mant/, all, some. 

D. The Distributive Numerals, each, every, severaly 
which denote the whole of a number of objects taken 
separately ; as, 

Each (or every) member pays a guinea a-year : 
I.e., a/Z individually. 

They have paid their several guineas : t. c, all indi- 
vidually, each his own. 



53. 



Table op Adjectives. 



I. Demonstbatiyb, 

II. QUAUTATITE, . 

/-Mass, 
' Number,- 



IIL QUAK- 
TITATIVB, 



I 



A. Cardinal, 

B. Ordinal, 
0. Indefinite, 



(This, that. 
AThe {Def. Artide), 
(A!i,K{Indef.ArtieU). 

. Wise, white. 

. Mach, little. 
. Ten. 
. Tenth. 
Many. 



D. DistrUmtive, , Each, eveiy. 



Exercise 24. 
Assign eaeh Adjective to its proper Class. 

1. A terrible war had been waged for many years. 2. The 
British coal-fields, it is said, will be exhausted in three 
generations. 3. The murder was no deed of a few moments. 
4. The false glare of military glory shows massacre and 
rapine decked in the colours of good deeds. 5. The heavy 
brigade was drawn up in two lines. 6. Each soldier knew 
his duty, and every man was prepared to do it. 7. The 
captain lost both his sons, the one in battle, the other at 
sea. 8. The sisters embraced each other, and took their 
last fiurewell. 9. There is much wisdom in the words of 
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the old mail, but little grace in his speech. 10. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the rapid progpress of this coantry 
in material wealth daring the present generation. 1 1. The 
bloom of that fair face is wasted ; the hair is grey with care. 
12. I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonder- 
ful structure, and the great rariety of objects which it 
presented. 

6. The Adverb. 

64. According to their meaning, Adverbs are 
classified into those of — 

I. Time. II. Place. III. Manner, IV. Cause. 

65. I. Adverbs of Time express when^ how oftenj 
or how long an action is done ; as, now^ again, always. 

66. II. Adverbs of Place express where, whither, 
or whence an action proceeds ; as, here, away, hence. 

67. III. Adverbs of Maimer express how an 
action is done, or a quality is possessed. This class 
includes the adverbs derived from adjectives of 
quality by adding -ly ; as, richly, sweetly, UtUe, 
yes, no. It also includes Adverbs of Degree; as, 
veryy so, 

68. IV. Adverbs of Cause express why a thing 
is done ; as, therefore. 

69. Table of Adverbs. 

Time. Place. Manner. Degree. Cause, 

then . . there . . thus . . so . . therefore 

Exercise 26, 

Assign each Acvebb to its proper Class. 

1. The doctor then directed his steps homewards. 2. He 
came back as quickly as he could. 3. The hall was richly 
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decorated with banners and eyergreens. 4. I was nmeh 
alarmed when I saw him in so wretched a condition. 5. 
He first promised to show me the letter, but he afterwards 
refused. 6. When do you return? 7. I expected little, 
and I am therefore not disappointed. 8. It gets the 
colder the higher we ascend. 9. I once went there in the 
middle of winter, but I soon returned when I saw the snow 
so deep. 10. I have searched for him everywhere, I cannot 
say how long. II. He visits us daily in summer, but his 
daily visits are discontinued whenever winter approaches. 
12. He comes as often as he feels inclined. 

6. The Conjnnction. 

60. Conjunctions are of two classes : 

I. Subordinative. II. Co-ordinative, 

61. I. Subordinative Conjunctions are such as 
connect a subordinate with a superior clause ; ^ 
The snow disappeared when the sun shone. • 

62. II. Co-ordinative Conjunctions are such as 
connect together clauses of equal value,^-either 
both subordinate, or both co-ordinate ; as, The 
sun shone, and the snow disappeared. 

68. Table of Conjunctions. 

I. Subordinative; — 

When, where, than, that, because, if, though. 

II. CO-OBDIWATIVE : — 

<Ajid; either, or; but; for, therefore. 

Ezeroise 26. 

Assign each Conjunction to its proper Class, 

1. Take heed lest ye fall. 2. I have cut my finger; 
therefore I cannot write. 3. I fear I shall fail, but I shall 
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make the attempt 4. I shall make the attempt, though 
I fear that I shall fail. 5. Bfi speaks so low that he cannot 
be heard. 6. Bemain where you are lill I return. 7. He 
will neither come nor send an apology. 8. It is as cold as 
Iceland. 9. I know not whether to go or to remain. 10. 
Ask James if he is ready ; and if he is ready, tell him to 
follow as quickly as he can. 11. He did not desenre to 
succeed; for he made no effort, and showed no interest. 
12. I shall not go unless you call me ; nor will I remain if 
I can aToid it. 

64. 

PAESINQ: SECOND MODEL: CLASSIFICATION WITH 
SUB-DIVISIONS. 

" The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

The . . A demonstrative adjective (or definite article), 
pointing out " paths." 

paths . . A significant (or common) noun. 

of . . .A preposition, relating "glory" to "paths." 

glory . . A significant (or common) noun : abstract name. 

lead . . An intransitive verb : making a statement about 
• " paths." 

but . . An adverb of degree (= ordy) i modifying the ad- 
verbial phrase "to the grave." 

to . . . A preposition, relating "grave" to "lead." 

the . . A demonstrative adjective (or definite article), 
pointing out " grave." 

grave . . A significant (or common) noun. 

Ezeroise 27. 
Pabse the following Sentences. 

1. Then shrieked the timid. — Byron, 

2. The grave is the ordeal of true affection. — W, Irving. 

3. So hard a winter had not been known for years. — 

Mihnan. 

b2 
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4. When that the poor have cried, Cssar hath wept. — 

Slujbkespeare* 

5. Each thought on the woman who loved him the hest. — 

KirtgBley, 

6. We can show you where he lies. — Scott. 

7. They are £Jlen; for luxury and avarice first made 

them feehle. — Ooldemith, 

8. These are the mansions of good men after death. — 

AddiaoTL 

9. Down came the hlow ; hut in the heath, 

The erring blade found bloodless sheath. — ScotL 

10. Brevity is the soul of wit. — Shakespeare. 

11. I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft, 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young. 

CampbdL 

12. Although there is not the same reason now which 

existed three or four centuries ago for the study of 
Greek and Roman literature, yet there is another 
no less substantial. — Arnold. 
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PART IL— INFLECTION. 

65. Inflection treats of the changes which words 
undergo, to express differences of relation ; as, man 
maris; he, him; sleep, slefpt, 

66. The Vowels are a, c, t , o, u ; and w and y when 
they do not begin a word or syllable. The other 
letters are called Consonants. 

67. A single vowel sound, with or without con- 
sonants, is called a syllable ; as, /, man^ man-U-neas. 

1. A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable; as, 
man, 

2. A Dis'syllable is a word of two syllables ; as, 
man-ly, 

3. A Tri-aylldble is a word of three syllables ; as, 
man-U'nesa. 

4. A Polysyllable is a word of more than three 
syllables ; as, un-man-li-ness* 

68. A syllable added to the end of a word is 
called a snffiz or afSx ; as, man-Z^. 

A syllable added to the beginning of a word is 
called a prefix ; as, i/n-manly. 

69. The Parts of Speech that admit of Inflection 
are,— 1. The Noun; 2. The Pronoun; 3. The Verb; 
4. The Adjective ; 5. The Adverb. 

1. The Noun. 

70. Nouns are inflected to express differences of 
Number, of Qender, and of Case, 
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I. Number. 

71. There are two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural. 

A Noun is Singular when it names one thing ; as, 
hoi/, man. 

A Noun is Plural when it names more things 
than one of the same kind ; as, bo^s, men. 

72. The Plural is generally formed by adding the 
sound ofsto the Singular ; as, hoy, boy-s. 

1. The plural-ending forms a distinct syllable {-es) 
after an s sound («, z, sh, ch, x, g soft) ; as, glass-es^ 
priz-es, bush-es, church-es, fox-es, sag-es. In all 
other cases, the s sound amalgamates with that of the 
preceding letter. 

2. The suffix -es is added in spelling without 
being sounded as a distinct syllable, after some 
words ending in o preceded by a consonant; as, 
cargo-es, negro-es ; but mottos, cantos, grottos, and 
some others take s only. 

3. Final y after a consonant is changed into te 
before s ; as, fly, flie-s ; but boy, boys. 

4. A final / sound is changed into v before s ; as, 
loaf, loaves ; but muff", muj^s. 

78. The following are Exceptional Plurals : — 

1. Some Nouns of Saxon origin add the suffix -en ; 
as, ox, ox-en; brother, brethr-en; child, childr-en. 

2. Some Nouns of Saxon origin modify the root 
vowel ; as, man, men ; foot, feet ; goose, geese, 

3. Most foreign Nouns retain their foreign plurals ; 
as, radius, radii; phenomenon, phenomena; beau, 
beaux. 
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74. Names of individualB and of abstract qualities 
have no plural ; as, Henry ; vice, 

(a) Vices is the plural not of vice in the abstract, bat 
of a vice. ' 

Ezereise 28. 

Qive the Plubal of the foUotmng Nowne, 

1. Pen; knife; fox; ox; foot. 

2. Cage; calf; class; sky; toy. 

3. Cargo; church; monarch; muff. 

4. Story; potato; log. 

5. Chimney; minster; axis. 

6. Child; woman; staff. 

11. Gender. 

75. Gtender is the distinction of sex. There are 
ttvo sexes, belonging to things with animal life, — 
the male and the female. 

(a) The word gender properly signifies hind or dass 
(Lat, genua), 

76. There are four Genders, or classes, of Nouns 
according to the sex of the things named : — 

1. Masculine gender j comprising names of males ; 
as, man. 

2. Feminine gender, comprising names of females ; 
as, woman. 

3. Neuter or Neither Gender, comprising names 
of things that are neither male nor female; as, 
table. 

4. Common or Either Gender, comprising names 
applicable either to male or to female things; as, 
parent (= father or mother). 

77. There are three ways of distinguishing the 
female from the male sex : — 
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1. By a Different Word:— 



Mas, 


Fern. 


Mas, 


Fern, 


Bachelor 


. . spinster 


Hart . . 


. roe 


Boar . 


. sow 


Stallion 


. . mare 


Boy . 


. girl 


Husband 


. wife 


Brother 


. . sister 


King . 


. queen 


Buck . 


. doe 


Man . 


. woman 


Bull . 


. cow 


Monk . 


. nun 


Cock . . 


. hen 


Nephew 


. niece 


Colt . 


. filly 


Earn . 


. . ewe 


Dog . 


. bitch 


Sir . . 


. . madam 


Drake 


. duck 


Son . 


. . daughter 
. hind 


Earl . . 


. countess 


Stag . 


Father . 


. mother 


Steer . 


. . heifer 


(reikUeniaD 


. lady 


Uncle . 


. . aunt 


2. JBja 


Prefix for eacl 


1 sex : — 




Mas. 


Fern, 


Mas, 


Fern. 


He-goat . 


. she-goat 


Man-servant, maid-servant 


Cock-pparro^ 


r hen-sparrow 


Man-kind 


. woman-kind 


3. By a 


Suffix:— 






(a) For 


the Female. 






Mw. 


Fern. 


Mas. 


Fern. 


Author . 


. author-ess 


Peer . . 


. peer-ess 


Baron 


. baron-ess 


Poet . . 


. poet-ess 


Giant . 


. giant-ess 
. heir-ess 


Prince . 


. princ-ess 


Heir . . 


Prophet 


. prophet-ess 


Jew . . 


. iew-ess 
. lion-eSs 


Shepherd 


. shepherd-ess 


Lion . . 






Abbot . 


. abb-ess 


Lad . . 


. la-ss 


Actor . 


. actr-ess 


Lord. . 


. lad-y 


Duke . 


. duch-ess 


Marquis 


. marchion-es8 


Elector . 


. electr-ess 


Master . 


• mistr-ess 


Fox . . 


. vix-en 


Negro . 


. negr-ess 


(6) For t 


he Male. 






Mas, 


Fern. 


Mas. 


Fenu 


Bride-groo 


m bride 


Widow-er 


. widow 


Gand-er 


. goose 


WLB-ard 


. witch - 
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(c) For each Sex. 

Mas, Fern, 

Emper-or . empr-ess 

Govern-or . govem-ess 

Murder-er . murder-ess 



Mas, Fern, 

Sing-er . . song-ster 
Spin-ner . spin-ster 



Mas, 


Fern. 


Mas, 


Executor 


executrix 


Hero . 


Beau . 


. beUe 


Landgrave 


Czar . . 


czarina 


Sultan . 



78. Some nouns of foreign origin retain their 
original distinctions of gender ; as, 

Fern, 
heroine 
landgrayine 
sultana 

79. When an inanimate object is represented as 
a living person, and has sex ascribed to it, it is said 
to be personified. 

Exercise 29. 
TeU the Gendeb of thefoUawing Words, 

1. Cow; tiger; ewe; testatrix; director; moor-hen. 

2. Hind; earl; sultan; widower; czar. 

3. Children; fowl; queen; hunter; witch. 

4. Lamb; steer; chair; monarch. 
6. Hart; yixen; gander. 

6. Belle; colt; James; horses; drake; regiment 

III. Case. 

80. Case is the form which a noun or pronoun 
assumes to mark its relation to other words in the 
sentence. 

(a) Case (Lat., casus^ a falling) properly signifies the 
dependence of the noun upon some other word in the 
sentence. The old gprammarians, also, indicated the 
succession of the cases by the successive positions of a 
line falling gradually from the perpendicular to the 
horizontal position. Hence, too, the enumeration of the 
cases of a noun or pronoun is called Dedension (Lat., 
de^ down ; dino^ I bend). 
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81. There are three cases in English, the Nomt- 
native^ the Possessive, and the Objective. 

The Nominative, or naming case, marks the subject 
proper, or the thing (without its attributes) about 
which an assertion is made ; as, the girl sings ; she 
reads. 

The Possessive, or Genitive, marks the owner of a 
thing, or the source whence something proceeds ; 
as, John's house. In the case of things without life 
this relation is usually expressed by the preposition 
of; as, the heat oftlie sun. 

The Objective marks the object or receiver of an 
action ; as the horse kicked the boy. 

82. In nouns, the Nominative and Objective 
cases are alike. The Possessive is the only case 
marked by inflection. 

83. The Possessive Case, singular and plural, is 
formed by adding *s to the Nominative ; as, boy 
boy's ; man, man's ; men, men's. When the plural 
ends in s, the ' (apostrophe) only is added ; as, boys, 
boys'. 



84. Declension of Nouns. 



Sing, Plur. 
Norn. . . Boy . Boys 
Poas. . . Boy's . Boys* 
Ohj. . . Boy . Boys 



Sina. Plur, 
Jjaaj . Ladies 
Lady's Ladies' 
Lady . Ladies 



Sing, Plur. 
Man . Men 
Man's . Men's 
Man . Men 



Xxereise 80. 



Oive the PofiBEasiYE, Singular and Plural, of the foBowing 
Nouns, 

1, Child; woman; king; servant. 
2. .Footman; father; Henry; dog. 
3. Charles; mother; queen; girl. 
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4. Sow; Socrates; bride; author. 

5. Mason; house; cat; waiter. 

6. Princess; ox; thief; goose. 

Ezereise 81. * 

Express the Genitive hy the Possessiye Case, 

1. The work of the men. 2. The dresses of the ladies. 
3. A coat of a boy. 4. The son of a prince. 6. The son of 
the princess. 6. The servant of a queen. 7. For the sake 
of goodness. 8. The mother of Moses. 

2. The Fronpnn. 

86. Pronouns, like Nouns, are inflected to express 
differences of Number^ of Gender, and of Case. 

86. The Personal Pironouns are thus inflected : — 

1st Person, Mas. or Fern, 

■ Singular, Plural, 

Norn. ... I We 

Poss. . . . My or mine . . Our or ours 
06;. .... Me Us 

2d Person^ Mas, or Fern, 

Singular, PluraL 

Norn, . . . Thou Ye or you 

Poss. . . . Thy or thine . . Your or yours 
Olj. . . . Thee You 

87. The BemonstratiYe Pronouns (3d Person) 
are thus inflected : — 

Singular. Plural, 

Mas. Fern. Neut. AU Genders. 

Norn, . . He . She . . ~ . . It . They 
Poss, . . His . Her or hers . Its . Their or theirs 
Obj. . . Him . Her .... It . Them 

The Indefinite Pronoun One is declined like a Nouu. 

C 
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88. The Eelative and Interrogative Pronouns 
are thus inflected : — 

Singular and Plural 

Mas. Fern, NeuL 

Norn. .... Who .... Which 

Po88 Whose . . . (Whose) 

Obj. Whom . . . Which 

Ex«rcife32. 

TeU Ihe Kind, Numbjbb, Qendbb, and Case of each Pbohook. 

1. She; whose; them; its; our; me. 

2. Their; us; he; here; thy; L 

8. Whom; mine; yours; thou; who. 

4. Her father gave her a book. 

5. The flower that you brought me is dead. 

6. Whom call we gay ? 

3. The Verb. 

89. Verbs are inflected to express relations of 
PeraoUj Number^ Tense^ Mood, and VQice. 

I. Person. 

90. There are three persons (see § 28), the 
firsty the second, and the third, according as the 
subject of the Verb is the speaker, the person spoken 
to, or the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Number. 

91. A verb is singular when its subject is singular ; 
plural when its subject is plural ; as, he wrote, the 
men wrote. 

92. Example of forms for Person and Number : — 

Singular. I^urali, 

Ut Person, . I write We write 

2d " . Thou wnt-est ... Ye or you write 

8<i " .He writ-« or writ-etA . They write 
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Szerdfle 88. 
Give the three Persons, in hoih Numbebb. 
1. Live 2. Come. 3. Lie. 4. Lay. 

5. Drive. 6. Read. 7. Love. 8. Cry. 

9. Ran. 10. Rise. 11. See. 12. Mend. 

III. Tense. 

93. Tense (Latin, tempusj time) expresses the 
time when an action takes place, with reference to 
the time when it is spoken of; as, I ivrtte (now), I 
wrote (yesterday) ; the king is dead; he told me 
yesterday that the king was dead, 

94. There are three divisions of time, — ^the 
present J the past, and the Jitture: there are therefore 
three, and only three, tenses — the Present Tense, 
the Past Tense, and the Future Tense. 

96. The Present Tense is the simple form of the 
verb, and expresses what is^ or is doing, when the 
statement is made; as, I tvrite, I speak, I move. 

96. T?ie Past Tense is formed from the present, 
and expresses what was, or was done, before the 
statement is made ; as, I write, I wrote ; I speak, 
I spoke ; I move, I moved. 

97. The Future Tense in English is not formed 
by inflection, but by the use of tbe verbs shall and 
Tvitt along with the simple verb. It expresses what 
is to he, or is to he done after the statement is made ; 
as, I shall write, He will speak. Shall and mil are 
called AiLxiliary (or helping) Verbs. 

98. Inflection of /SAaZZ and Will:— 



Sinaular, 
lat Ferson^ I shall . . I will 
2d »f . Thou shalt . Thou wilt 
dd ^ . He shall . He will 



Plural 
We shall . . We will 
You shall . You will 
They shall . They will 
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{a) To express simple fatnrity, that which is to he, 
shaU is used in the first person, and mil in the second 
and tl^rd persons. 

99. Paradigm of the Tenses : — 

I^'esent Tense, 

Siriffvlar, PlurdL 

Ist Person, . . I move We more 

2d V , , Thoumorest You more 

Sd » . . He moTes, or moTeth . . They move 

Past Tense, 
Singtdar, Plural, 

Ist Person, , . I moved We moved 

2d f , , Thon movedst .... You moved 
Zd f . . He moved They moved 

Future Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

\st Person, , . I shall move .... We shall move 

2d tf . . Thou wilt move . . . You will move 

3(2 » . . He will move . . . They will move 

ExeroiseSi. 

Write out the Tenses of the following Verbs, 

1. Dividfe. 2. Bide. 3. Write. 4. Speak. 

6. Live. 6. Come. 7. Hear. 8. Drive. 

9. Read. 10. Copy. 11. Fly. 12. Go. 

Ezercise 86. 
Otve the Pebsok, Number, and Tense of each Verb, 

1. Thou earnest. 2. They will hear. 3. He fell 4. 
The hirds flew. 5. We shall follow. 6. You run. 7. The 
girl sings. 8. I dwelt. 9. They read. 10. It heg^ns. 
11. The wind hloweth where it listeth. 12. Wilt thou 
return? 
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, rV. Mood. 

100. Mood (Latin, modusj mode or manner) refers 
to the mode or manner in which a stcUement is made^ 
or an action is spoken about 

101. There are three principal Moods, — 1. The 
Indicative ; 2. The Subjunctive ; 3. The Imperative. 
To these are to be added, (4.) the Infinitive, which is 
a verbal noun, and (5.) the Participles, which are 
verbal adjectives. 

102. I. The Indicative Mood states a fact directly, 
or asks a question ; as, He writes; Who spoke f 

103. II. The Subjunctive Mood states a condition 
or concession on which a result depends ; &&, If I 
were asked, I should go. 

(a) This should never be called the Conditional Mood. 
The result is conditional; the condition itself is avbjoined. 
See " Progressive English Grammar/* §g 144, 146. 

104L III. The Imperative Mood expresses a com- 
mand or desire; as Write (thou); Mine be the 
shame ; Thou shalt not kill. 

105. IV. The Infinitive Mood simply names the 
action, without limitation of person, number, or 
tense, and is, therefore, properly a verbal noun ; as, 
(to) turite ; writing. 

(a) The Infinitive has generally the preposition to 
betore it;^ but the preposition is not used when the 
Infinitive is the complement of the verbs, may, can, shaU, 
vnU, dare, Ut^ hid, make, must, see, and hear, 

106. V. The Participles attribute the action to some 
person or thing, and are therefore properly verbal 
adjectives ; as, The lion, frightened with the report, 
ran off; The reigning sovereign has given her consent. 

There are two Simple Participles, — 1. The Active 
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Participle, ending in -m^, which represents an action 
as in progress ; hence called also the Incomplete or 
/Vo^c««t7c Participle ; 2iS^ writing: 2. The Passive 
Participle, ending in weak verbs in -ed, -d, or -t, in 
strong verbs (§ 119) generally in -en, representing 
an action as received and completed; hence called 
also the Complete Participle. 

107. Paradigm of the Moods and Tenses : — 
The Verb To strike. 

IKDICATIVB HOOD. SUBJUSCTIVE HOOD. IMPKBATIVB HOOD. 

«.l.lBtrike «.l. I strike ».l. 

2. Thou strikest 2. Thou strike 2. Strike thou 

8. He strikes 8. He strike 8. Strike he 

p. 1. We strike p. 1. We strike p. 1. Strike wo 

2. You strike 2. You strike 2. Strike yoa 

8. They strike 8. They strike 3. Strike they 

«. 1. 1 struck «. 1. 1 struck 

2. Thou Btruckest 2. Thou struck 

8. He struck 3. He struck 

p.l. We struck j». 1 . We struck 

2. You struck 2. You struck 

3. They struck 8. They struck 

'«. 1. 1 shall strike «. 1. 1 should strike «.l. 

« 2. Thou wilt strike 2. Thou should strike 2. Thou shalt strike 
^ 8. He wUl strike 3. He should strike 8. He shall strike 
(g ' p.l. We shall strike p. 1. We should strike p. 1. We vill strike 
• 2. You will strike 2. You should strike 2. You shall strike 
8. They wUl strike. 8. They should strike 8. They shaU strike 

Infinxtwe^ . • To strike, striking. 

Progressive PartieiplA, Striking. 

Compute BarticipU, Struck. 

JSzereise 36. 

Verbs for Practice, 

1. Smite. 2. Call. 3. Love. 4. Hear. 

6. Read. 6. Speak. 7. Think. 8. Go. 

9. Declare. 10. Make. 11. Tany. 12. Play. 
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V. Voice. 

108. There are two Voioei, the Actwe Voice and 
the Passive Voice, 

109. I. The Active Voice asserts the doing of the 
action, and has the agent as its subject ; as, John 
strikes the horse. 

110. II. The Passive Voice asserts the receiving 
of the action, and has the object of the action as its 
subject ; as, The horse is struck by John. 

111. The Passive Voice in the English verb is 
formed by combining the passive participle with 
the ordinary tenses of the verb to he. 

112. The Auxiliary of Voice is the Verb to he : — 

The Verh To be. 

nroiOATmt kood. tuBjuvonrB moov. imfssatitx mood. 

«.l.Iam «. 1. Ibe «.l. 

2. Thon art 2. Thoa be(ert) 2. Be thou 

8. He is 8. He be 8. Be he 

p. 1. We are p. 1. We be jiu 1. Be we 
2. You are 2. Yon be 2. Be ye 

8. They are 8. They be 8. Be they 

«. 1. 1 was 9. 1. 1 were 

2. Thoa wast 2. Thou wert ^ 

8. He was 8. He were 

p. 1. We were p. L We were 

2. You were 2. Yon were 

8. They were & They were 

«.l.lBhanbe 1. 1. 1 should be t.l. 

2. Thou wilt be 2. Thou should be 2. Thou shalt be 

3. He will be 8. He should be 8. He shall be 
^. 1. We shaU be p. 1. We should be p. 1. We will be 

2. You will be 2. You should be 2. You shaU be 

8. They will be 8. They should be & They shall be 

Infinitive, To be, being. 

Progressive Participle, Being. 

iPartidpley Been. 
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To form the Passive Voice of the Verb to "strike," 
cidd the Passive Participle struck to every tense 
and mood in the above table, excepting the complete 
participle. Insert there the word struck alone, 
which, being already passive, does not require to 
be conjoined with " been." 

EzerciBeST. 

Verbs for Practice. 

1. Drive. 2. Command. 3. Leave. 4. PaniBh. 
5. Choofte. 6. See. 7. Know. 8. Praise. 

9. Throw. 10. Surprise. 11'. Sting. 12. Beat 

VI. Compound Forms. 

113. Besides the simple forms given above (§§ 
93-99) to express the time when an action takes 
place, the English verb has various compound forms 
attached to each tense to express the state of the 
action as to its completeness or incompleteness. 
The simple forms, which make no reference to the 
state of the action, are said to be indefinite. 

114. There are three forms of each tense, to ex- 
press the state of the action. 

I. The Indefinite form ; a.8, 1 write. 

II. The Progressive form ; a&j I am toriting. 

III. The Perfect form ; as, / have vmtten. 

115. The Auxiliary of the Perfect Form is the 
verb to have. 
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The Verb To have. 



Iin)icATiYB Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Sing. Plur, 

1. I have 1. We have 

2. Thoahast 2. Yoa have 

3. He has or hath 3. They have 



Past Tensey . . . . 
Progressive Participle^ 
Complete Participlej . 



I had, thou hadst, etc 

Having. 

Had. 



same way as move (§ 99). 

116. The three forms mentioned above are com- 
bined with each of the three tenses, present, past, 
and future. Thus: — 

Indicative Mood. 



Forms. 


Ih-eeent Tenae. 


I\ut Tense, 


Future Tense, 


Indefinite, 
F^/eet. 


I write 

I am writing 

I have written 


I wrote 

I waB writing 

I had written 


I Bhall write 

I Bhall be writing 

I shall have written 



117. The following is a complete Paradigm of an 
English verb, exhibiting all the peculiarities of 
Form, Tense, Mood, and Voice. 



C2 
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.U^ 



2 "" ► 

•S-g-g 



At 



e-| 



CD ^J 






5 o 
o o o 



3U 

If I 
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2 2® 
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II 

.£3.0 
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Is 



J 
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I 

II 

^ 3 



t 



P4 



Q 

8 



s S 



II, 

ill 



^ I 
1 1 

•s -g 



11 

lis 

119 



2 J 



rl. 



I 



i 
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118. A verb which expresses relations of Person, 
Number, and Tense is called a Finite Verb. If the 
words in a compound form be parsed separately, 
the first part alone is a finite verb ; the others are 
either infinitives or participles. Thus, in "Thou 
shalt have been struck," thou shall is the 2d pers. 
sing., present. tense of the verb "shall;" have is 
the infinitive ; been is the complete participle of 
" be ; " struck is the passive participle of " strike." 













1. 

6. 
9. 


Amuse. 

Love. 

Ejiow. 


2. 

6. 
10. 


Verba for Bractice. 
Conduct 3. Diyide. 
Call. 7. Chide. 
Invite. 11. Defend. 


4. Smite. 
8. Hear. 
12. Choose. 



VII. Conjugation. 

119. Verbs are classified according to the forma- 
tion of their past tense, and each class is called a 
Conjugation. There are two ways of forming the 
past tense, and there are accordingly two conjuga- 
tions : — 

1. The Weak Conjugation^ comprising verbs which 
form their past tense by adding a suffix ; as, move, 
moved. 

2. • The Strong Conjugation^ comprising verbs 
which form their past tense by an internal change ; 
as, write^ wrote. 

Verbs which form their past tense in neither of 
these ways are called 

3. Irregular Verbs; as, go, went ; am, was. If 
they are wanting in certain forms, they are also 
Defective ; as, way, might (no participle). 



IMFLEGTIOM. 
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120. The Principal Parts of a verb are, The 
Present Tense^ The Past Tense^ and the Complete or 
Passive Participle. 

1. The Weak Conjugation. 

121. Verbs of the Weak Conjugation add the 
suffix -ed for the past tense. 

2. The Strong Conjugation, 

122. Verbs of the Strong Conjugation form their 
past tense by internal changes. They generally 
also form their complete participle in -en. 

1.1 



PreB&Kt Tense. 


Past Tense. 


Comp, Part. 


Bid 

Forbid t 
Bite 


bade (bad) 


bidden (bid) 


bit 


bitten (bit) 


Break 

Speak 
Bear (carry) 


broke 


broken (broke) 


bore 


borne 


Bear (give birth) 


bore (bare) 


bom 


Wear, swear, tear 




Blow 


blew 


blown 


Fty> grow, throw 




Chide 
Hide 
Choose 


chid 


chidden (chid) 


chose 


chosen 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Strive, thrive 






Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


FaU 


fell 


fallen 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 



-f The verbs indented are conjugated like those which im- 
mediately precede them. 
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Present Tense, 
Get 

Forget, beget 
Give 

Forgive 
Hold 
Know 
Lie 
Ride 

Stride 
Rise 

Arise 
Shake 

Take, forsake 
Shrink 
Smite 

Write 
Steal 
Strike 
Slay 
Tread 
Weave 



Past Tense. 
got 

gave 

held 
knew 
lay 
rode * 

rose 

shook 



Oomp* ParL 
gotten (got) 

given 

holden (held) 
known 
lain 
ridden 

risen 

shaken 



shrank (shrank) shrunken (shrunk) 
smote smitten (smit) 



stole 

struck 

slew 

trod 

wove 



II. 



Present Tense. Past Tense. 

Abide abode 

Awake awoke 

Begin began (begun) 

Spin (no a) 
Behold beheld 

Bind bound 

Wind, grind, find 
Bleed bled 

Lead, feed, breed 
Cling clung 

Wring, swing, string, sting, sling. 
Come came 

Dig dug 

Drmk drank (drunk) 

Slink (no a) stink, sink 



stolen 

stricken (struck) 

slain 

trodden 

woven (wove) 



Comp. Part 
abode 
awoke 
begun 

beheld 
bound 

bled 

clung 
fling 
come 
dug 
drunk 
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Present Tense. 


Past Tense, 


C<mp.Parl. 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Meet 


met 


met 


Read 


rSad 


r«ad 


Ring 


rang (rung) 


rung 


Spring, sing 






Shine 


shone 


fihone 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Spit 
SUde 


slid 


slid 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Wake 


woke 


woke 


Win 


won 


won 


Hang* 


hung 


hung 


Light* 


lit 
IIL 


lit 


Freseni Tense. 


Past Tense. 


Comp. Pari. 


Bereave* 


bereft 


bereft 


Reave, leave, cleave,t (split) 




Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Work,* think, seek, buy, bring 




Catch 


caught 


caught 


Teach 






Creep 


crept 


crept 


Weep, sweep. 


sleep, keep 




Deal 


dealt 


dealt 


Mean, leap,* < 


iream* 




Feel 


felt 


felt 


Kneel* 






Flee 


fled 


fled 


Hear 


h^ard 


hgard 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Say 
Sell 


said 


said 


sold 


sold 


Tell 






Shoe 


shod 


shod 



Those inark«d irifh an aaterisk are also vfeak, t 'AJso dove, cloven. 
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IV. 



Past Tense. 


Comp, Part, 


heaved 

laded 

mowed 


hoven (heaved) 

laden 

mown 


3w, strow 
sawed 


sawn 


rived 

waxed 

graved 

swelled 

seethed 


riven 

waxen (waxed) 
graven (graved) 
swollen (swelled) 
sodden (seethed) 



Present Tense, 
Heave (to throw) 
Lade 
Mow 

Sew, show, sow, 
Saw 

Straw 
Rive 
Wax 
Grave 
Swell 
Seethe 



V. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. Comp. Part 

Bid (offer to buy) bid bid 

Bet,* burst, cast, cut, durst, hit, hurt, knit,* let, put, 
rid, set, shed, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, thrust, wed,* 

3. Irregular and Defective Verbs. 

123. Irregular Verbs are those which derive 
their parts from different roots, or which are irregu- 
larly inflected from the same root. If they want 
any of their simple forms, they are also called 
Defective; as, 

Infinitive, Present Tense. Past Tense. Comp. Part. 



1. Be 


am 


was 


been ^ 


2. Go 


liave 


went 


gone 
had 


3. Have 


had 


4. 


shall 


should 


' 


6. 


will 


would 




6. 


may 


might 




7. 




must 




8. 


can 


could 





* Those marked with an asterisk are also toeak. 
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Infinitive. 


Preseni Tense. Past Tense. Comp. Part. 


9. Do 


do did done 


10. Make 


make made made 


11. Wit 


wot wist 


12. Owe 


owe ought 


13. 


(rae)-thinks (me)-thought 


14. List 


list 




4. The A4jeotive. 
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124. Adjectives of quality are inflected to express 
the degree in which the quality is possessed. 

125. There are three degrees, — ^the Positive, the 
Comparative^ and the Superlative. 

126. I. The Positive is the adjective in its simple 
form ; as, a tall man. 

127. II. The Comparative is formed by adding -er 
to the positive ; as, taller^ shorter. It is used when 
two objects are compared, and indicates that the one 
possesses the quality in a greater degree than the 
other. 

(a) When the positive ends in c, r only is added ; as 
large, larger. 

(b) When the positive consists of more than two sylla- 
bles, the comparative is generally expressed by prefixing 
the adverb more; as, gratefxd, more grateful. 

128. III. The Superlative IB formedhj Sidding -est 
to the positive ; as, tallest, shortest. It is used when 
more than two objects are compared, and indicates 
that one possesses the quality in a greater degree than 
all the others. 

(a) When the positive ends in e, -st only is added ; as, 
large^ largest. 

(o) When the positive consists of more than two sylla- 
bles, the superlative of increase is formed by prefixing 
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the adverb moH; as, most grateful: the Buperlative of 
dimintdion by prefixing the adverb lecut; as, least grateful. 

129. The inflection of adjectives is called Com- 
parison ; and adjectives expressing a quality which 
does not admit of degrees have no comparison ; as, 
A wooden table ; an annual feast. 

130. The following are Irregular Comparisons : — 



Positive. 




Comparative, 


Superlative, 


1. Gk)od 




better 


best 


2. Bad (evU, iU) 


worse 


worst 


3. Much (many) 


more 


most 


4. Little 




less 


least 


5. Nigh* 

6. Old* (no 




niffher 


next 


t young) elder 


eldest 


7. Far 




farther 


farthest 


8. [Forth) 

9. Fore 




further 


furthest 




former 


first (foremost) 


10. Late* 




latter (not former) last (not first) 


11. In 




inner 


mmost 


12. Up 




upper 


upmost 
(downmost) 


13. Down 






U. Out 




utter (outer) 


utmost (outmost) 


16. Hind 




hinder 


hindmost 


16. (Neath) 




nether , 


nethermost 




. 








CoMFAKE these Adjectives, 


1. Dreary. 




2. Precious. 


3. Cruel 


4. Strange. 




6. Beautiful 


6. New. 


7. Severe. 




8. Gay. 


9. Zealous. 


10. Manly. 




11. Thin. 
Exercise 40. 


12. Glad. 




Parse the Adjectives. 




1. It was the most- wearisome journey 


I ever made. 2. I 


never saw a 1 


)right( 


sr sky. 3. We stood at the foot of a 



. * These are also regular. 
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perpendicular rock. 4. It was a omel and moBt-nnJQBt sen- 
tence. 5. Here comes my worthiest mother. 6. A- hardier 
nature I have never known. 7. Redder yet these hills shall 
glow. 8. More is thy due than more than all can pay. 9. 
Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown. 10. The down 
train was going at its utmost speed. 1 1. He is taller than 
his elder hrother, and older than his sister. 

12. Numberless were those bad angels, seen 
Hovering on win? under the cope of hell, 
'T?rixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires. 

5. The Adverb. 

131. Some Adverbs are inflected to express degree 
of comparison ; as, He calls oftener than he writes. 

132. The Comparison of Adverbs follows the same 
rules as that of Adjectives ; as, soon^ sooner^ soonest ; 
pleasantly^ more pUasantly^ most pleasantly ; gently^ 
gentlierj gentliest 

(a) Many Adverbs, from the nature of their meaning, 
cannot be compared; as, then, now, there, yesterday, once. 

133. The following Adverbs, like the Adjectives 
with which they correspond, are irregularly com- 
pared : 



Positive, 


ComparcOive. 


Superlative. 


Well 


better 


best 


111 (badly) 


worse 


worst 


Much 


more 


most 


Little 


less 


least 




rather 




Far 


farther 


farthest 


Forth 


further 


furthest 



6. Uninfleoted Parts of Speech. 

134. The Preposition, the Conjunction^ and the 
Interjection^ hav9 no inflections. 
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135. 



PARSINQ: THIRD MODEL. 



Forms. 

1. The Konn. 

1. Kind, . . Significant (Common) or Accidental (Proper). 

2. NuMBEB, . Singular or PlnraL 

3. Gehoer, . Masculine or Feminine; Either or Neither. 

4. Case, . . NominatiYe, Possessiye, or Objectiye. 

5. Syntax, . Why it is in that case. 

2. The Verb. 

1. Kind, . . Active (Transitiye or Intransitive) or Sab- 

stantive. 

2. Pabt, . . (1.) Finite:— 

1. Person, • . .1st, 2d, or 3i 

2. Number, . . Singular or Plural. 

3. Tensef . . . Present, Past, or Future (Indefinite, 

Progressive, or Perfect). 

4. Mood, . . . Indiqative, Subjunctive, or Imperative. 
6. Voice, , . . Active or Passive. 

6. Frindpal Parts, Present Tense, Past Tense, and Com- 

plete Participle. 

7. Conjugation, . Weak, Strong, or Irregular. 

8. Subject, . . . A Noun .(or eq[uivalent) in Nominative 

Case. 

(2.) Infinitive (Indefinite, Progressive, or 
Perfect), Active or Passive : Principal 
Parts, etc. 

(3.) Participle (Indefinite, Perfect, or Com- 
plete) : Active or Passive : Principal 
Parts, etc. 

3. The AdjectiYe. 

1. Kind, Demonstrative, 

Quantitative. 



Qualitative, or 
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2. The thivo described, Named by a Noun (or equivalent). 
8. Deobbe, • • . • Positive, Coxnparatire, or Snper- 
lative ; and compare it 

4. The Fronoim. 

1. Kind, ..... Personal (Ist or 2d), Demonstra- 

tive, or Relative: Simple or 
Compound. 

2. Corrbi«ative, . . The Noun it relates to, or stands for. 

3. NoxBEB, Qbhdeb, AHp Cabe, 88 of a Noun. 

5. The Adverb. 

1. Kind, Time, Place, Manner or Cause. 

2. The notion modified, Expressed by a Verb, an Ac^jec- 

tive, or an Adverb. 

3. Degbbe, . . . . As of an Adjective. 

6. The Prepositloii. 

1. The notions belated, A Noun (or equivalent) — to a 
Verb, an Adjective, or a Noun, etc. 

7. The Ck>igunotion. 

1. Kind, Co-ordinative or Snbordinative. 

2. The Wobdb ob Clauses connected. 

8. The I&tezjeetioiL 

Szereise41. 
Sentences for Pabsinq. 

1. Holy and heavenly thoughts shall counsel her. 

Shakespeare. 

2. Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewelL — Byron. 

3. The better part of valour is discretion. — Shakespeare. 

4. The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled. — Hemans. 

5. The steed along the drawbridge flies. — Scott. 

6. I could hear mv friend chide him for not finding out 

some work ; but at the same time saw him put his 
hand in his pocket and give him sixpence. — S^Ssctator. 
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7. IkngforaieposewliiclieTerisihesame. — Wordsworth. 

8. Thou knowest my praise of natme most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 

But genuine, and art partner of them all. — Cowper. 

9. There were two fathers in this ghastly crew. — Byron. 

10. When he read the note from the two ladies, he shook 

his head, and obsenred that an affair of this sort 
demanded the utmost circumspection. — Goldsmith. 

11. What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be, all but less than He 
Whom thunder hath made greater. — Milton, 

12. Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the 

summit of a rock that was not far from me, where I 
discovered one in the habit of a shepherd, with a 
little musical instrument in his hand. — Addison. 
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PART ni.— SYNTAX. 

136. Syntax treats of the relations which words 
bear to one another in sentences, and of the laws 
which determine the particular forms of words 
required in certain relations. 

137. Rule I. The subject of a Verb is in the 
nominatiYe case; as, John reads; We speak. 

(a) Nominative means ** naming;" and the sahject is 
m the nominative case, because it is the "naming" 
part of the sentence. 

138. Rule II. The number and person of a 
Verb depend npon the number and person of its 
snbject; as, John reads; We speak, 

(a) " Reads " is 3d person and singular number, 
because "John" is 3d person and singular number. 
"Speak" is Ist person plural, because "we" is 1st 
person plural. 

{h) Tne number of the subject, and therefore of the 
verby is in all cases determined by its meaning^ not by 
its/orm. 

139. Rule III. A Venn or Pronoun attribu- 
tive to another noun signifying a different thing, 
is in the possessive case ; as, ifan'« life ; My hook.. 

140. Rule IY. A Noun or Pronoun attributive 
to another noun signifying the same thing is 
in apposition with it, and tiiey agree in number 
and in case, and when possible also in gender; 

as, I, Victoria^ statute and ordain; King Harold 
was defeated by WilUam the Conqueror. 
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141. BuLE Y. The gender, number^ and 
person, of a Personal or a Demonstrative Pronoun 
depend upon those of the word to which it refers ; 
its case depends npon its own relation to the rest 
of the sentence ; as, The Duke lost his son ; We 
have writteo our letters ; The queen has worn her 
crown. 

142. Exile YI. The object of a Transitive Verb 
or of a Preposition is in the objective case ; as, 

The tree fell on the oXj and killed him, 

143. Rule YII. Adverbs modify verbs, adljee- 
tiveSi and other adverbs ; as, He runs very quickly. 

144. Rule YIII. Duration of time and extent 
of roace are expressed by a Venn in the objective, 
wiuont a preposition; as, We waited four hours; 
They waJked miles without seeing a human habi- 
tation. 

145. Rule IX. The Venn or Pronoun in an 
absolute phrase is in the nominative case; as, 

They being unprepared, we began the attack. 

(a) An Absolute Phrase consists of a noun or pronoan 
and a participle, which together express the time or 
cause of an action ; as, spring returning (= when spring 
returns) the swallows re-appear. 

146. Rule X. A Houn in the second person 
is in the vocative case, or nominative of address ; 
as, Sing, Heavenly Muse I 

EzerelM 42- 

Apply the proper Rules op Stittax to the Constructions in 
Italics, 

1. Bin father's sword he hath girded on. 2. Remember, 
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fiian, that thou must die. 3. Wordsworth the poet was a 
great lorer of nature, 4. I who speak am he. 5. Thomson, 
the poet, was a contemporary of Hume, the historian. 6. 
The gueen having given her assent, %ie bill became law. 
7. No sofa then I needed. 8. He walks six mUes every 
morning before breakfast 9. Then buglers note and can^ 
ngnCs roar the deathlike silence broke. 10. I love to' 
rejoice their poor hearts at this season. 

11. HorativLS, quoth the consul, 
As thou sayestf so let it be. 

12. Those barbarous <iges past^ succeeded next 
The birthday of invention. 

147. Rule XI. A BelativeFroiioim must agree 
with its corrective in gender, number, and person. 
Its case depends npon its relation to its own 
danse; as, 

This should not be said to me, who am innocent. 

148. Rule XII. The case of the Venn or Pro- 
nonn following <<than" or <<as" depends npon 
its relation to its own clanse ; as, 1 visit the doctor 
oftener than he (visits the doctor) ; He loves her as 
much as (he loves) me. 

149. Rule XIII. The Co-ordinative Coiqnnctions 
connect Uke cases; as, 

He and / escaped. 

It struck i^either him nor me, but them. 

160. Rule XIV. When a Verb refers to two or 
more singular subjects taken together it is plural; 

as, Demosthenes and Cicero were great orators. 
When the verb refers to each separately, or when 
both subjects refer to the same thing, it is singular ; 
as, Either Plato or Aristotle says so. 

D 
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Exercise 48. 

Apply the proper Rules op Syntax to the Constructions in 

Italics. 

I. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 2. He is 
as tall <zs James, 3. I understand Tennyson better i^n 
Browning, 4. I understand Tennyson better than my 
brother. 5. Tbon who ? guilty shouldst not speak 
thus to me who ? innocent. 6. Wit and humour 
have^ I fear, an injurious effect upon thecbaracter. 7. You 
and I were foolish in our youth, but we have grown wise 
in our age; 8. Either you or your brother has done this. 
9. Every man, woman, and child in the country benefits 
by good government. 10. He and I are stUl quarrelling; 
you and he are friends. 

II. Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way. 

12. Our greatest historian and most brilliant orator is dead. 
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PART IV.— ANALYSIS. 

151. A sentence is a combination of words to 
express a complete thought ; as. Leaves fall ; The 
Queen reigns ; Suit the action to the word. 

152. A complete thought implies a notion oi doing 
or being in connexion with a notion of some thing 
which does or is. 

153. In expressing a complete thought, the doing 
or being is asserted of the thing named ; as, Boys 
play {doing) ; are merry (being). 

164. The part of the sentence which asserts the 
doing or being is called the predicate. The part 
of the sentence which names the thing about which 
the assertion is made, is called the snbject ; as, 

Subject, Predicate. 

Boys ■[ - • • P^*y- 
^ ( ... are merry. 

155. The predicate and the subject are the 
essential terms of every sentence ; that is, there 
can be no sentence without them. 

(a) The subject is sometimes omitted; but only when 
it names the person addressed; as, Go (you); Come; 
Present arms. 

156. The division of a sentence into its terms is 
called Analysis. 

167. The part of speech which is used to assert is 
•the verb ; hence, 

Everi/ Predicate must contain a Verb, 
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168. The part of speech which is ased to name 
things spoken about is the noun: hence, 

Every Subject must contain a Noun^ or words 
equivalent to a Noun. 

(a) " Or words eqaivalent to a Nonn," becanse other 
parts of speech than the Noun are used to indicata the 
person or thing spoken about; e.g.^ the Pronoun, the 
Adjective used elliptieally, the Infinitive. But when 
so used, they are performmg the function of the Noun, 
and are therefore said to be equivalent to it. 

159. The predicate may consist of more than the 
grammatical verb, and the subject may be more 
than the grammatical nominative to the verb ; t.g,^ 
in the sentence, 

"Every mountain now hath found a tongue," 
the predicate is not only the verb hath found, but 
that verb with its adjuncts now and a tongue ; and 
the subject is not only the nominative mountain^ 
but that noun with its adjunct every: — 

Subject, Every mountain ; 

Predicate, now hath found a tongue. 

160. In analyzing a sentence, — 

I. Find the Verb; the verb and the words 
combined with it in making the assertion 
(its adjuncts) form the predicate, 
II. Find the Nominative to the Verb ; the nomi- 
native and its adjuncts form the subject. 

161. Examples of the most general kind of 
Analysis : — 

Subject. Predicate. 

1. The dock has just strtick two. — Ooldwnith. 

2. Holy and heavenly 

thoughts shall counsel her. — Shakespeare. 

8. Man ^ wars not with the dead. — Lamb, 

4. The history of Eng- is emphatically the history of 

land progress. — iiacaulay. 
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162. The word or words conjoihed with the nom'- 
native in forming the subject, — «.e., the adjuncts of 
the noun, — are called attribates, because thej 
qualify, or attribute some quality to, the thing 
named, e,g.j in the subject, "Holy and heavenly 
thoughts,'' holy and heavenly are attributes to 
thoughts; in **the better part of valour," better 
and of valour are attributes to part. 

(a) The corresjMndmg part of speech is the Adjective. 
Bat the attribute is not always a single adjective ; it may 
be a phrase, as (part) of valour; (History) of England. 

163. Examples of analysis with division of 
subject :— 



Snhject 
AUribvie. 

1. The wild 

2. The smallest 



Nominative, 
farewell 



Predicate. 

then rose from sea to sky. — 

Byron. 
will turn being trodden on.— 

Shakespeare. 

164. When the verb of the predicate is incomplete^ 
— 1.6., does not of itself make a complete statement, 
— it must be followed by a complement; as. The 
prince became king. 

(a) The complement of a transitive verb is called the 
object ; as, He dismissed his councillors. 

(6) Some verbs require a double complement; as. He 
gave (1) him (2) a book^ They made (1) FauL (2) a god. 

166. The words conjoined with the verb, to modify 
or qualify its meaning, are called the adverbial ; as, 

The chief in silence strode before. 

(a) Adverbials are of four kinds, according as they 
express, 

Isty Time; as, 
He called yesterday. 

d2 
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2d^ Place; as, 

He laid the books an the table, 
Sd, Manner; as, 

The dergyman reads sloidy* 
4th, Cause; as, 

He died of his wounds. 

The eye was made /or seeing, 

166. Examples of analysis with division of predi- 
cate into verb, complement, and adverbial :— 



Subject. 


Predicate. 




Verb. 




AdverHal, 


1. ... Donglas 


threw 


his cloak {obj) 


round him.—A»<l. 


2. ... I 


yidted 


evCiTj chamher (ol^.) 


by tonM^TUimi. 


8. ... He ' 


hears 


(1) the parson (o6^0 








(2) pray and preach.— 


LangfeOow. 



167. There are three forms or deipree$ which the 
terms of a sentence may assume, — 

1st Degree ... a word. 
2d „ aphiase^ 

3d „ t. aolanae. 

168. A phrase is a combination of words without 
a predicate, expressing a single idea ; a claiue is a 
term of a sentence containing a predicate within 
itself; as, 

Fbrrf. 

Phrase, spring returning. 
Clause, when spring returns, 

(a) Phrases are introduced hy prepositionSy Glaases by 
conjunction* and relatives; as, 

He departed on my arriyal, 
He departed when I arrived. 



a wise mtin. 

a man qfwisdonu 

a man who is wise. 



ANALYSIS* 
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189* A sentence with only one predicate, — the 
rest of its ^erms being either single words or phrases, 
— is called a simple sentence. When any term of 
a simple sentence is expanded into a clause,— and 
thus introduces a second predicate, — the sentence is 
called complex ; as, 

Simple. The lessons over, | writing time began. 
Complex* When the lessons were over | writing 
time began. 

{a) The nature of the compound sentence, and the dis- 
tinction between the complex and the compound sentence, 
is explained at § 189. 

I. The Simple SenteHos* 

170. A simple sentence is a sentence containing 
only one predicate, its terms being either single 
words or phrases. 

Xzereiss 44. 

Simple Sentences for Analysis, 

Ezample. 

" m give thee a silrer pound 
To row us o*er the ferry." — Campbell, 



Subject, 


Verb, 


OompUmefnt. 


Adverfrial. 


I 


wiUgive 


(I) thee 
(2) a ailrer 
pound (oij;.) 


to row tts 
o'er the 
ferry. 
{Oonditim,) 



1. Thien pledged we the wine-cup. — Campbell, 

2. Not a dmm was heard.— FTo^/e. 

3. Ilie Greeks fled towards the city.^(i7(&5(m. 

4. My hopes no more must change their name. 

Wards/uxnik. 
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6. So work the honey-bees. — Shakespeare* 

6. Her home is on the deep. — GampheUL 

7. Lucy remained silent. — Scott, 

8. Then bugle's note and cannon's roar the death-like 

silence broke. — Ma^Muiay, 

9. Britannia needs no bulwarks. — CampheU, 

10. Diamonds on the brake are gleaming. — SooU. 

11. There lay the rider distorted and pale. — Byron. 

12. Jerusalem has derived some reputation from the number 

and importance of her memorable sieges. — CHJbhon. 

11. The Complex Sentence. 

171. A complex sentence is a sentence which, 
besides its principal predicate, contains one or more 
subordinate predicates. 

(a) The Complex Sentence, like the Simple, contains 
only one main proposition. The other propositions are 
subsidiary to this one, and are introduced for the purpose 
of explainingorqualifying some part of themainassertion. 

172. A complex sentence contains as many clauses 
as it has predicates. That containing the main 
proposition is called the Principal clatise; the 
others are caMed Subordinate clauses. 

(a) In Tabular Analysis, the principal clause is denoted 
by a capital letter, as A; the subordinate clauses by 
small letters, as la, 2a, etc 

173. Two or more subordinate clauses having the 
same kind of subordination to a superior clause, are 
said to be co-ordinate with each other, 

174. Subordinate clauses, like the terms of the 
simple sentence, are named according to the functions 
which they perform, — (1.) noun or substantive^ (2.) 
adjective or attributive^ and (3.) adverbial^ 
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176. A clause occupying the place of a noun, 
whether as subject, complement, or object, is called 
a sabstantive clause ;. as. 

That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 

176. A clause occupying the place of an attribute 
is called an attribntiye clause ; as, 

I drew near with that reverence which is due to a 
superior nature. 

177. A clause occupying the place, and performing 
the function, of an fikdverb, is called an adverbial 
clause; as, 

The spleen is seldom felt where Flora reigns. 

178. Adverbial clauses, like adverbial words and 
phrases, are of four kinds, expressing, 

Ist^ Time, 2d^ Place. 3d^ Manner. Ath, Cause. 

179. Connectives, or the words which connect 
subordinate with principal clauses, are either con- 
junctions or relative words. Besides linking the 
t^o clauses together, the connective determines the 
nature of the subordinate clause. 

180. The word most generally used to introduce 
substantive clauses, is the conjunction that; as, 

Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child. 

(a) The use of that as a conjanotion has arisen fW>m 
its demonstrative character, in the above example, 
• it points out the thing which is maintained. 
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181. Sometimes the conjunction is omitted, espe- 
cially when the substantive clause is the object of 
the principal verb ; as, 

I'll warrant (that) we'll never see him sell his 
hen on a rainy day. 

182. The words most frequently used to introduce 
attributive clauses are the relative pronouns ; as, 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

I saw two gentlemen by me, who were in the 
same ridiculous circumstances. 

183. Adverbial clauses are generally introduced by 
a subordinative conjunction (§ 61) ; as, 

When the age is in, the wit is out. 

184. The relation of dependence maybe expressed 
without a conjunction ; as, 

The more they multiply^ the more friends you 
will have. 

186. Adverbial clauses of time are introduced by 
such subordinative conjunctions as when^ while^ siike^ 
whenever^ etc; as^ 

When I was a boy, I used always to choose the 
wrong side of a debate. 

186. Adverbial clauses of place, expressing motion 
to or from a place, or rest in a place, are introduced 
by such conjimctions as where, whither, etc. ; as, 

Where once we dwelt, our name is heard no more* 
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187. Adverbial clauses of manner express, 

1. Manner simply^ answering to the question 
hovb f introduced by as ; as, 

(a) He acted as be was told. 

2. Manner by comparison^ introduced by oa . . . 
6», than^ etc, ; as, 

(a) Death spares the rich as little, as he 
forgets the poor. 

3. Manner by effect, introduced by so . , , 

thai; as, 

He spoke so low, that he could not be 
heard. 

188. Adverbial clauses of cause express, 

1. Reason^ introduced by ew, because^ etc, ; as, 

He was disappointed, because he lost the prize. 

2. Purpose, introduced by that = in order that, 

or lest == in order that not ; as. 

Strive, that you may enter in; i.e., in order 

that. 
Take lieed, lest you fall; i.e., in order that 
. you may not fall. 

3. Condition, introduced by if, unless, = if not, 

CbC. , as, 
If he persevere, he will succeed. 
llnless he persevere, he will not succeed; 
i.e., if he do not persevere. 

4. Concession, introduced by though ; as, 

T will trast in him, though he slay me. 
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. Exerdae 45. 

Complex Sentences for AnalytU. 

Example. 

'* He that complies against his will, 





Is of his i 


)wn opinion gtill." — Butler, 




Con. 


Sub. 


Verb, 


Comp, 


Adv. 


A. 

a, att, to 
"he." 


... 


He 

That 


is 
complies 


of his own 
opinion 


still [time) 

against his will 
(manner) 



1. He is well paid that is well satisfied. — Shakespeare. 

2. The sufferings of the lower animals may, when out of 

sight, he out of mind. — Chalmers, 

3. Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. — Cotoper. 

4. Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can ma&e our lives suhiime. — LongfeUow, 

6, There often wanders one whom hetter days saw better 
clad. — Cowper, 

6. They that touch pitch will he defiled. — Shakespeare. 

7. Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more. — Te/anyson, 

8. But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring. — WcHfe, 

9. I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. — Tennyson, 

10. I remember the first time ever Cesar put it on.— 

Shakespeare, 

11. Witness if I be silent^ifiZton. 

12. It becomes the throned monarch better than his crown. 

— Shaktspeare, 
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III. The Compound Sentence. 

189. A sentence which contains more than one 
principal predicate is called a compoimd sentence. 

(a) It is BO named because it may ^ be regarded 
as compoanded of two simple sentences, of two com- 
plex sentences, or of simple and complex sentences in 
combination. 

(5) In Tabular Analysis, each principal clause k 
denoted by a different capitisd letter ; die clauses sub- 
ordinate to each, by conresponding small letters ; as Aj 
a; J5, 16, 2b; C, etc 

190. The relation subsisting between the principal 
members of a compound sentence is that of oo*ordi- 
natLon. 

(a) Two or more subordinate clauses having a commbn 
dependence on a superior clause, are abo held to be 
co-ordinate with one another (g 173). 

191. Co-ordinate relations are of four kinds, each 
indicated by characteristic conjunctions, though the 
conjunction is not always expressed. 

Co-ordination is, 1st, Copulative ; 2dj Alternative ; 
Bd, Antithetical; ith, Causative.^ 

192. I. Copulative co-ordination implies simply 
the addition of one independent statement to an- 
other; as. 

The brooks are become dry, and the ground is 
parched. 

193. II. Alternative co-ordination implies that 
the one of two statements excludes the other ; as, 

.He will either come himself, or he will send 
a representative. 

B 
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194. III. Antithetical co-ordination implies 
that the two statements are contrasted, so that the 
seQond is an exception to the general truth expressed 
in the first ; as, 

Men may come and men may go ; 
But I go on for ever. 

195. IV. Causative co-ORDiNATiON is the relation 
of cause and effect ; as, 

This is the latest parley we will admit, 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves. 

Take the instant way ; 
' For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast. 

196. Connectives proper to co-ordinate clauses : — 
I. Copulative, . . And. 

n. Alternative, . . Either, or; Neither, nor. 
III. Antithetical, • But. 
rV. Causative, . . Therefore; for. 

Exercise 46. 

Compound Sentences for Analy$i$. 

Example. 

"Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.'* 

Shakespeare, 

First Step.— Supplying of Ellipses. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; and he is 
hut naked, though he he locked up in steel, whose conscience 
with injustice is corrupted. 
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Second Step. — Analysis into Clauses. 

A, He is thrice armed 

a, ' That hath his quarrel just ; {attr. to " he.'*) 

B. And he is hat naked 

lb. Whose conscience is cormpted with injustice, {aUr,) 
2b. Though he he locked up in steel. {adv. eoTtces.) 

Third Step. — Analysis into Terms. 





Coimee. 


Sub. 


Ferft. 


Complement. 


Adverb. 


A. 




He 


is armed 


... 


thrice (deg.) 


a.att. 




That 


hath 


his quarrel 
just [obj. 




B. 


And 


he 


is 


naked 


hut (desf.) 


1». att. 




Whose 
con- 
science 


Is cor- 
rupted 


... 


with i^jnstioe 
{man.) 


^.adu. 


Thongh 


he 


be locked 


... 


up, in steel 
(man.) 



1. This at first I opposed stoutly ; hut it was as stoutly 

defended. — Goldsmith. 

2. Gk)d made the country, and man made the town. — Coufper. 

3. The words I utter, let none think flattery ; 
For they'll find them truth. — Shakespeare. 

4. We have fished up very little gold, tliat I can learn ; 

nor do we furnish the world vrith herrings as was 
expected. — Goldsmith. 

5. I linger hy my shingly hars, 

I loiter round my cresses. — Tennyson. 

6. A thing of heauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases : it will never 
Pass into nothingness. — Keats. 

7. I was impatient to see it come upon the taWe; hut 

when it came, I could scarce eat a mouthful : my 
tears choked me. — Lamb. 

8. He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. — Coleridge. 
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9. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in. 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

Shakespeare. 

10. The sun had finnk behind the precipices, and all was 

gloom along their bases, and doable gloom in their 
caves ; but their rugged brows still caught the red 
glare of evening. — Sugh MUUr, 

11. And o'er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed. — Byron, 

12. Pope was not content to satisfy, he deared to excel; 

and therefore always endeavoured to do his best: 
he did not court the candour, but dared the judgment, 
of his reader; and expecting no indulgence from 
others, he showed none to himaeU,— Johnson. 



THE END. 
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History. Edited by H. White, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
M.A. and Ph. Dr., Heidelberg. 8th Edition, continued to the Autumn 
0/1866. Price 28. 

DR WHITE'S ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
On a Vew and Systematte Plan. In Three Parts. Part I. Ancient 
History. Part II. History of the Middle Ages. Part III. Modem 
History. With a Map. 10th Edition, continued to the Autuotn o/WBS. 
78. ; or in Parts, 2s. 6d. each. ^ 

This work contains numerous synoptical and other tables, to guide 
the researches of the stndent, with sketches of literature, antiquities, 
and manners during each of the great chronologioid epochs. 

TYTLERS ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modem. To which are added, a Comparative View of 
Ancient and Modem Geography, and a Table of Chronology. With 
two large Maps, etc. Ifew Edition, continued to the middle of 1866. 
3<i. 6d. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

JSlevinth Edition (Sept. 1866), Revised and Enlarged. A handsome 
Claw^Mok printed with large type. 28. 6d. ^ 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Ja^hss Clyde, LL.D., one of 

the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With Special 
Chapters on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Technolo- 
gical Appendix. 1(XA Edition (Oct. 1866), Corrected throughout. 4b. 
la oomposing the present work, the author's object has been, not to 
dissect the several countries of the world, and then label their dead 
limbs, but to depict each country, as made by God and modified by 
man, so that the relations betwee« the country and its inhabitants— in 
other words, the present geographical life of the country— may appear. 
AthencBum. — " We have been struck with the ability and value of 
this work, which is a great advance upon previous Geographic MAluals. 
. . . Almost for the first time, we have here met with a School 
Geography that is quite a readable book,— one that, being intended for 
advanced pupils, is well adapted to make them study the 4ibject 
with a degree of interest they have never yet felt in it. 

DR CLYDE'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. lOfA 

Edition (Oct 1866), Corrected throughout. Is. 6d. 
In the Elementary Geography (intended for less advanced pupils), it 
has been endeavoured to reproduce that life-like grouping of facts- 
geographical portraiture as it may be called— which has been re- 
manced with approbation in the School Geography. 
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OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, in three Parts. 
Part I. Ancient Historr. Fart II. Bflddle Ages. Part lU. Modem 
History. Edited by H. Whits, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; 
UJl. and Ph. Dr., HeldeibeEg. Sth Edition, wiUinmd to Ma Autumn 
qflSM, Frie»9s. 

Db WHITE'S ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
on a New and Systematic Plan. In three Parts. Part I. Ancient 
History. Part IL History of the Middle Ages. Part III. Modem 
History. With a Mm>. lOth Edition, cmtinued to tka Autumn of 
1806. Price 7s. 

Each Bart mojf alto he had teparaleltf, price St. fUL 

This work contains nnmerons synoptical and other tables, to guide 
the researches of the student, with uetehes of literature, antiquities, 
and manners during each of the great chronological epochs. The 
author has had great experience as a teacher and lectorer on history,* 
and he has drawn from the best sources, English and foreign, in th* 
execution of his task. 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OP GENERAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modem. To wbleh are added, a ComparatiTe Ylfiw of 
Ancient and Modem Geography, and a Table of Chronology. With 
two large Maps, etp. New Sdilion, eomttnued to the middU of 1B66. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OP ENGLAND IN EPOCHS. 
By J. F. CoBKBAir. With Maps and Gtenealogieal and Chronological 
Tables, and oomprehensiTe Qoettlona lb each Chapter. 6th Edition. 

%* Utmiiad cki^yfor Ott aodor Claeoeo ^ SehoeU, atiAJbr iko Junior 
Students qf TraSninff CfMegee* 

The writer has endearonred to oonrey a broad and ftiU impresrion Hi 
the great Epochs, and to develop with care, hot in subordinaUen to flM ^ 
rest of the narrative, the growth of Iiisr and of the Constitation. . 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH LITERATURE; ynt\i an 
OnTuvx of the Obioiw and Obowtb of the Ewolish Lavouaob. 
Illustrated by Extbacts. For the Use of Schools and of Private 
Students. By Wk. Bpaldiho, A.M., late Professor of Logic, Shetoric, 
and Metaphyslciy in th« Univienity of St Andrewi. 9tt& Edition. 
88. 6d. 
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Oliver and Boyd's Edttoational Works. 

SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, '^y James Clyde, hh.D., one 

ot Jthe-Classcal Masters of the Edlnlinfah Academy. With special 
. , Cbspten on Mathematical and VhjOkel Geogri|^hy, and Techno- 
logical Appendix. 10th SdUu>n(Oct.iBm),<;!prreaed throughout. 4a. 
In oomposing the present vork, the author's objedt has been, not' 
to dissect the several ooantries of the vorld, and then label their dea4 
limlM, bnt to depict each country, as made l^r Ood and modifie4 by- 
man, so that the relations between the oountnr and its inhaMtants^in . 
other words, the present geographical life of the country— may ^Bpear. i 
AiheHaum.—'*WB hare been stnick with the ability and value at-, 
this work, which is a great advance upon previous Geognphlolf anuals. j 
. . . Almost for the first time, we have here met with a School i 
Geography that is quite a readable book,— one that, being intended f<$r f 
advanced pupils, is well adapted to make them study the sul^ject with a , 
degree of mterest they have never yet felt in' it. . . Students pmpar> 
ing for the recently-instituted Univcorsity and Civil Service examinations * 
wOl find this their best guide." 

DR CLYDE'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. IWA * 

EdUioH (October 1806), Cforreetei throughout, la 6d. 
In th0 Elemmtarjf Otographv (intended for less advanced pupils), it 
has been endeavoured to reproduce that life-like grouping of facts— geo* 
graphical portraiture, as it may be called— which has been remarked 
with approbation in the School Geographtf. 

<*REEK SYNTAX, with a Rationale of the ConstructionB. 
By Jamss Gltdb, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy. With Prefatory Notics by John S. Blackie, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinbor^. Third Edition. 4s. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS. By Professor GAddbs, University of Aberdeen. 
6th Edition. 4s. 

The author has endeavoured to eonstmet such a book as might com- 
bine the clearness and eonciseness of the older Greek Grammars with 
the accuracy and fhlness of more recent ones. 

SCHOOL SONOa By T. M. Hunteb. With Prefkce by 

J. CuBBis, M.A., Principal of the Church of Scotland Training 

College, Edinburgh. 

For JunoB Classbs : 00 Songs, principally for two voices. 4d. 
Do. do. SteondSerieo: eaBongn. 4d. Just Published. 

For Advavoxd Claisss, 44 Songp, principally for three voices. 6d. 
'Do. do. Secoitd Series: mSoaga. 6d. Just ISiblished. 

*»* Notioe^^I%e Sboohd Sbbiks has hem vubUshed to meet the desire 
in Teachers who wished a jgretUer variety of Songe than were conMiined. 
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